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the times, that the Truth would keep any purely 
Christian church conspicuously distinct from 
the churches of the day, in enough of doctrine 
and of practice to make that church or society 
seem unique; or, rather, that these have made 
themselves conspicuously distinct from pure 
and primitive Christianity. So that all the di- 
vergence, all the queerness, all the variation 
or peculiarity is chargeable, not to any such 
as keep the eye single to the one mark of spirit- 
ual progress, but to those who have varied their 
course with the times. It is the adapters and 
not the steadfast, who by conforming them- 
selves to the notions of the day and compro- 
mising principle with the times make peculiar- 
ity their profession. 

Our business as a religious society is neither 
oddness nor imitation. It is to know nothing 
among others but Christ Jesus and Him cruci- 
fied, and to bear witness for the Truth, letting 
others do as they may. If steadfastness makes 
us apparently peculiar, we accept such marks 
of our apostleship as the truth leaves with us. 
Only God forbid that we should glory, save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
we are “ crucified unto the world and the world 
unto us.” 

Those differences between our religious pro- 
fession and the more popular churches,—diff- 
erences both formerly and now essential to the 
truth of our profession,—have become so stu- 
diously abolished in many parts, as to indicate 
the wisdom and the truthfulness of merging 
of some meetings into the other churches. 
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Who Made Thee to Differ From Another? 


As a peculiar people we do not differ from 
other Christian associations for the sake of dif- 
fering. Nor would we plume ourselves on the 
wideness of our differing as the measure of our 
soundness in the faith. For it is possible to 
differ from others through mere pride of dif- 
ference, or to shun the cross by adopting some 
of its outward effects as a substitute for the 
cross. But our apparent differing comes of 
our concern not to differ from the Truth. If, 
in keeping our eye single to the light of Truth, 
we sometime find ourselves left by others, who 
are the differers and who are the peculiars? 
Far better and nobler is it to be a peculiar to 
the current of human society than to be a pe- 
culiar to the Truth,—better a peculiar of the 
Truth than a peculiar ¢o it. But the true pe- 
culiarity keeps its eye single to the Truth; then 
its whole body is full of light. As soon as it 
diverts its gaze off from the Truth to its own 
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peculiarity, doubleness and darkness begin to 
creep in. We cherish, then, our conscientious 
differences, not because they are differences 
from others, but because Truth has necessitated 
them. So far as this separates us from the 
modes of others, we endure the loss of fellow- 
ship; not as coveting the separation, but as 
loving to chose between the pure and radical 
truth manifest to us, and the current which 
adapts itself to the spirit of the world. “If 
ye were of the world,” says the Truth, “the 
world would love his own. But, because ye 
are not of the world, but I have chosen you 
out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you.” 

We steer for the pole-star best not by spy- 
ing the courses of other ships, to diverge most 
widely from them, but by going as our true 
compass-needle points; sometimes it may be 
off from them; at cther points it may be side 
by side. 





We still believe, according to the signs of 


Better, however, were they recovered to stand 
steadfast in the principles for which we are 


still needed on earth. 


— —— —_ 


Glorifying Success. 

“No doubt the possession of a strong will 
and a purpose to endure any toil necessary to 
achievement are important elements of char- 
acter. Nothing can be attained without them. 
It is told of Lincoln that when a boy he could 
not afford to buy paper for his own composi- 
tions. He therefore covered the wooden shovel 
with essays and arithmetical exercises, which 
he would shave off and begin again. But the 
fact remains that possession of these elements 
of character does nothing to insure their di- 
rection toward worthy ends. Indeed, it may 
be said that their development in the degree 
inculcated in commencement addresses would 
tend to diminish, rather than to increase the 
happiness of mankind. Suppose all men were 
animated by the ambition of the few who win 
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ing sons of Adam. The strain would be un- 
bearable, in the lack of possible opportunity 
for more than a few to attain the prizes for 
which they strove. As it is, it cannot be said 
that the men who have achieved success, in the 
popular meaning of the word, furnish the best 
models for the young, the conditions under 
which it is attained generally failing to develop 
their best qualities. 

‘Moreover, with all the emphasis laid upon 
the desirability of success, no hard and fast 
rules have ever been formulated for winning 
it. No absolute standard is set up, the nearest 
approach to it being that a man must surpass 
his fellows in the attainment of objects, the 
apparent value or importance of which may be 
readily recognized by mankind. Many a man 
dies without such recognition after a life of 
persistent industry. Others who have gained 
all knowledge, or who have given their lives to 
the development of a single branch of science, 
disappear equally unknown, while the charlatan 
climbs up to success. Attainments, character 
and worth do not insure success, in fact, have, 
in many of the men whom the world accounts 
most successful, been conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Indeed, it seems not infrequently that 
the best assurance of success lies in the pos- 
session of a surplus of brute energy, and its 
direction toward the attainment of material 
objects, which, as those of general desire, can 
best be appreciated by the mass of men. And 
the question is whether it is wise to stimulate 
ambition for this kind of success.”—N. Y. Ob- 
server. 





It is lovely to see in all those with whom we 
mingle and have daily intercourse a patient, 
quiet disposition, not ruffled with all the little 
annoyances occurring in everyday life, but ever 
striving to conquer them by pure thoughts and 
kind words. Often when these angry feelings 
are aroused within us, if we would only check 
them at once, how soon would smiles brighten 
our faces, and not only bring joy to our own 
souls, but cast a ray of sunshine on those around 
us. Let us cultivate gentleness. Kindness can 
be practised by every one, under all circum- 
stances, as it costs nothing.— Ex. 

It is a sore reflection on religion if one who 
is not a Christian seems to show a more attrac- 
tive and becoming spirit than one whois. The 
Christian life should always appear under the 
most pleasing form and to the best advantage, 
and should include as many natural virtues as 
possible. One of these is a kind, civil behaviour 
of one toward another. It is this the Apostle 
Peter refers to when he says, “ Be courteous.” 
If it is one of the lesser virtues, it is not on 
this account to be disregarded. Indeed its ex- 
ercise may be remembered when a hundred 


what is called success, what an increase of toil | other things about a person may be forgotten. 


the ensuing competition would bring to the striv- | —Presbyterian, 
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appreciation of what Friends had done for 
them, and were very generous in what they 
have given us of the work of their hands. 

10th.—Left the village of Nowa Troitzkaja 
about eight o’clock, a group of the villagers 
awaiting our start to give us a send off, ac- 
cording to their custom of parting with their 
friends. 

The road to Fort Pelly, estimated at twenty- 
five miles from that point, was not as muddy 
as last year, and consequently the sloughs not 
as hard to pull through. Arrived about one 
o’clock, and got dinner at a boarding house, 
which we could not recommend as first-class. 
Had some conversation with B. McKenzie, who 
told us that there would probably be a collec- 
tion of five hundred Indians about ten miles 
from here, to-morrow, to receive their annui- 
ties. Travelled on to the village Terpenie, 
and visited the houses, in which we found some 
very old people and some invalids. The village 
on the whole seemed to be a thrifty one, the 
fields of grain on either side of it looked prom- 
ising, barley particularly so, and the potatoes 
seemed to have escaped the frost. The houses 
are planned with judgment, and some of the 
best carpenter work on them that we have 
seen so far. We are lodged in a room espec- 
ially appropriated for meeting purposes, with 
arrangements for seating, but so contrived that 
they can easily make a lodging room of it; a 
family resides in the back part, which is rather 
an advantage, as they can prepare meals for 
visitors. The windows in the meeting house 
are larger than in the dwellings, and altogether 
it is a creditable arrangement. 

11th.—There was an early gathering of the 
people this morning, it being a holiday. Jona- 
than and I were a little slower than the vil- 
lagers, who were gathering about four o’clock. 
We were invited to come outside; two chairs 
were placed for us, and a third one brought 
for Ivan Marchatoff. Jonathan and I had our 
overcoats on, as it was quite cool. Each of 
the men spoke, and two of the boys recited a 
psalm, or a religious exhortation, after which 
they went through the ceremony of kissing 
and bowing, but the whole service was con- 
ducted with great gravity, conveying the im- 
pression of sincerity in their marks of respect 
for each other;I trust, however, the time will 
come when they will see that vocal expression 
on the part of every one, bowing and kissing in 
so general a way, is not religion. These exer- 
cises occupied about two hours, the men stand- 
ing all that time bareheaded. When through 
with their exercises we were asked the question 
why we were called Quakers, the answering of 
which Jonathan referred to me, which I under- 
took, and also used the opportunity to state 
some of the principles of truth as held by 
Friends. As we were called in to breakfast, 
Jonathan proposed to the company that we 
should come together again after breakfast, 
and our spring wagon was sent over to the 
next village to bring grandmother Anasthine 
Virigin, who returned with her daughter. 

We had a remarkable meeting, and many 
tears were shed. Jonathan spoke of the doc- 
trine preached by our Saviour, that a man 
must be born again, or he could not see the 
kingdom of God, and that if a man has not 
the spirit of Christ he is none of his. I took up 
the doctrine that if a man was in Christ he 
was a new creature. The fact that the thoughts 


of many were turned to those in exile [the 
letter having been read that was sent to grand- 
mother Virigin] was alluded to, and hopes were 
felt that the prayers of the church might be 
availing; but we were not to lose sight of the 
ministry these exiles might have in Siberia, as 
also of their faithful friends in this land, and 
that through faithfulness the knowledge of the 
Lord and his power dre likely to be spread. 

The meeting was interesting, not only for 
what was communicated in the line of the min- 
istry, but from the historical information given. 
The leader of the village is a talented man of 
about thirty-nine years of age, and it is worthy 
of note that his grandmother was present. His 
relation of the scenes he had witnessed was 
very thrilling, and with the experience he has 
had we may hope that the preserving and quali- 
fying power will be vouchsafed, so as to make 
him a blessing to the people. 

We were told of a letter from one who did 
not hold his ground, but went with the army. 
He wrote from the army condemning his weak- 
ness, or at least expressing his sorrow, and 
asking the pardon of the brethren. 

The meeting being over, we started on our 
way for a village about ten miles off, but missed 
our way, and | think we had about a twenty 
mile ride instead of ten, and in the meantime 
one of the leaves of the springs snapped; two 
of us got off, and with some strong twine 
wrapped it until we got to the village, where 
we were favored to find a blacksmith that 
could take the spring to pieces and put ina 
new leaf. 

We found on arrival the villagers pretty 
much gathered in front of one of the houses, 
and it was concluded to send word through the 
village for those who had not come, that we 
would hold our meeting before going through 
their houses. At the commencement of the 
meeting the question was again asked, “ Why 
we were called Quakers?” I left it with Jona- 
than to endeavor to satisfy them; he took for 
his text, “Ye that fear the Lord, tremble at 
his word,” and handled it in a masterly man- 
ner, and then went on to tell the people that 
what we hoped or were laboring for, was that 
their faith in the Lord might be strengthened. 

Visiting the houses we found two cases of 
affliction, also some sore eyes— one of the 
symptoms of scurvy. The lack of the English 
language, and of a resident physician, are a 
part of their hardships. Where we had sup- 
per, a bright little woman, after doing all she 
could to feed us, and having make up four beds 
in the living room, wanted to know all about 
our way of living, whether we lived in villages, 


etc., all of which I tried to answer. 
(To be continued.) 








It requires great wisdom and industry to 
advance a considerable estate, much art and 
contrivance and pains to raise a great and 
regular building; but the greatest and noblest 
work in the world, and an effect of the greatest 
prudence and care, is to rear and build up a 
man, and to form and fashion him to piety and 
justice and temperance, and all kinds of honest 
and worthy actions.—Tillotson. 





EACH infant robin, it is estimated, requires 
for its proper maintenance about fourteen 
inches of tender angle worm every day. Asa 
robin family averages four, the mother is 
obliged to provide fifty-six inches of worm daily. 


What is Anarchism? 


The assassination of king Humbert has again 
drawn public attention to the propaganda of 
organized anarchism. The discussions of the 
aims and methods of the anarchists, to which 
this event has given rise, exhibit the usual ten- 
dency to confound anarchism with communism, 
socialism and other revolutionary theories. In 
fact, however, the anarchistic ideal is directly 
opposed to the communistic and the socialistic. 

Anarchism demands. the removal of all ex- 
ternal restraints upon the individual. Com- 
munism and socialism are at the other ex- 
treme of rigid subjection of the individual to 
society. A recent writer, who has given a sys- 
tematic exposition of the anarchistic theory, 
defines it as “ the perfect, unfettered self-gov- 
ernment of the individual, and consequently 
the absence of any kind of external govern- 
ment.” The anarchist would extend the lib- 
eral doctrine of “laissez faire” to all human ac- 
tions. He is an extreme individualist calling 
for unlimited freedom not only in economic 
dealings, but in all social relationships. 

Pure individualism, while demanding the 
widest scope for personal freedom and private 
enterprise in the industrial sphere, holds never- 
theless that certain positive laws are necessary 
in order to guarantee individual rights and to 
prevent one man from infringing upon the lib- 
erty of another. Pure anarchism goes further 
still, and demands the abolition of all laws and 
institutions that restrain individual action. 
Every man should be left free to follow his 
own inclinations, to live as he pleases without 
let or hindrance. The State, and with it all 
authority—political, industrial, military and re- 
ligious—must be abolished, The individual is 
to be in the fullest sense “ king and high priest 
unto himself.” Thus anarchism means the ne- 
gation of government. 

This ideal is in diametrical contrast with that 
of socialism and of communism. Pure social- 
ism involves simply the abolition of private 
ownership of the means of producing and dis- 
tributing material wealth. Private competing 
capitals are to be transformed into a collective 
social capital. The processes of production 
are to be managed by elected officials, and the 
products are to be distributed according to 
some fixed standard of reward, not by way of 
free contract. Pure communism is an extreme 
form of socialism. It means common owner- 
ship not merely of the means of production and 
distribution, but of all forms of wealth. Every- 
thing is to be held in common. All property 
rights are to be abolished. 

It appears, then, that anarchism and com- 
munism, although popularly supposed to amount 
practically to the same thing, are in theory 
sharply opposed to each other. The latter aims 
to subordinate the individual to the community; 
the former would subordinate the community 
to the individual. 

The anarchist does not, like the communist, 
deny the right of the individual to possess prop- 
erty. He would have the right established, 
however, not by legal authority, but by free 
agreement. This fundamental difference re- 
garding the principle of private possession sep- 
arates pure anarchism from pure communism 
by a wide gulf. The communist would make 


the community the sole proprietor; the anar- 
chist would have each individual a proprietor. 
The only bond of sympathy between these two 







































































classes of revolutionists is a certain similarity 
of purpose. Both aim at equalizing social con- 
ditions. The communist, however, aims to ef- 
fect this by abolishing the property rights of 
the individual, the anarchist by sweeping away 
all external restraints upon the individual. 

The anarchists’ creed, it should be noted, has 
a positive as well as a negative side. The de- 
structive part of their doctrines has been 
summed up in the proposition: “ All things are 
at an end.” The constructive portion is em- 
bodied in the two principles: “Do what you 
choose,” and “Everything is everybody’s.” 
Out of the untrammelled play of individual in- 
clinations the anarchist expects that a harmo- 
nious social order will be evolved. He cherishes 
the fatuous belief in the essential goodness of 
all human beings that is generally character- 
istic of utopian reformers. 

Notwithstanding the spread of anarchistic 
propaganda during recent years, it is not likely 
that the movement will ever gain a wide fol- 
lowing in this country. The anarchistic creed 
of license is foreign to the passion for law and 
order that dominates the Anglo-Saxon. An- 
archism is popular only with the Slavic and Ro- 
mance peoples of Europe. The theories of an- 
archism have been supplied chiefly by the 
French, the “ propaganda of deeds ” originally 
by the Russians. Nihilism is simply anarchism 
passed through the medium of Russian politi- 
cal influences. It is to be noticed, further, 
that the anarchistic doctrines have been taken 
up mainly by the workers in certain isolated 
and sedentary occupations, such as tailors, shoe- 
makers and cabinet-makers. The factory work- 
ers have practically escaped this contagion. 
For these reasons it seems altogether improb- 
able that anarchism will obtain any hold upon 
the great mass of the American laboring pop- 
ulation.— Boston Transcript. 
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The Old Testament—What it Has Always 
Been. 


The stories and the prayers, the psalms and 
the confessions, of the Old Testament speak 
more directly to our hearts, and, as experience 
has so often shown, start impulses of life and 
minister consolation which open for us a way 
of courage and of attainment that otherwise 
were closed. We have no occasion to apolo- 
gize for the Old Testament. We leave the dif- 
ficulties of its history and its composition to 
the studies of the scholars. We take it for 
what it has always been,—the story and the 
instrument of God’s revelation of himself to a 
sinful and sorrowful world of men in the dark- 
ness of their transgression and the hopeless- 
ness ofa life shut out from God by the conscious- 
ness of their own helplessness and guilt. To 
such it comes not only as a story of God striv- 
ing to lift men to himself, with the possibility 
of occasional attainment on the part of some 
patriarch or saint, but also of God’s gracious 
condescension to the multitude of men like 
ourselves, not willing that any should perish, 
and from the beginning seeking to save that 
which is lost. It was an old and far-away 
world, but one lying strangely near to our own 
in its needs, its sorrows, its temptations—one 
through which the living God, in finding a 
method of speech to it, has spoken of pardon 
and of life to the men of all time.—Henry A. 
Stimson, in The Biblical World. 
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GOES ON. 
BY ANNE F. KENT BRADLEY. 


Whether it be to rear in stone 
Vast pyramids on Egypt’s sands, 
Or girdle with defensive zone 
The boundaries of a mighty land; 
In all the grandest works of time 
That human power or thought hath won, 
Recruits fill up the broken line, 
The hands drop off—the work goes on. 


Men's thoughts reach out beyond their age, 
Like lanterns shining in the dark; 
Transmitted through the bard and sage, 
God guards with jealous care each spark. 
What needs to live will live. The Truth 
Waits centuries for a tongue of fire, 
And in its own immortal youth, 
Springs up from gibbet, stake, and pyre. 


The laws the gentle Kepler read, 
When not an eye but his could see, 
Died not, thank God! when he was dead; 
The mind of Newton was to be. 
I write: for readers I can wait, 
If need be, for a century. 
Eternal Patience knows no late, 
“Six thousand years,” He said, “for me.” 


We stand sometimes in blank dismay 
To see a great man die: “ His place 
What living man can fill!” we say 
“His thoughts what lesser mind embrace?” 
“Such loss!” we murmur in despair, 
“So much devised, so little done.” 
A voice sounds through the windless air, 
“The hands fall off—the work goes on.” 


Time proves it so—no wheels are stopped; 
Progress and Science hold their own; 
The mantle that our hero dropped 
On other shoulders has been thrown; 
Worn loosely for a time, perchance, 
But as the sire, shall grow the son. 
God leads himself the grand advance; 
The hands drop off—the work goes on. 


We lose the darling of our home, 
Some pure, sweet child whose gracious smiles 
Brighten the darkest days that come, 
And e’en life’s drudgery beguiles. 
He lifted us to higher planes, 
This was his mission just begun; 
Surprised we find his smile remains, 
His influence lives, his work goes on. 


Who rights the wrong, who breaks the chain 
From limbs long fettered without cause; 
Or from our statutes wipes the stain 
Of evil and oppressive laws, 
Must work, and trust to God and time; 
Nor hope with mortal eyes to see 
The dawning of the day sublime, 
The harvest white of victory. 


Sad leader of some hated cause, 
Measuring thy work by life’s few years, 
Thou reckonest but by finite laws; 
Give to the wind thy idle fears. 
Though in the conflict face to face 
Thou fallest ere the day be won, 
Some heart inspired shall fill thy place 
The ranks close up—the work goes on. 


Grand hope! Sweet comfort! Rear thy plans, 
And sow thy seed with careful thought; 
In God’ good time, if not in man’s, 
The miracle of growth is wrought. 
Thine eyes may close before the day 
That crowns the work so well begun; 
“He sowed,” the grateful gleaners say, 
“That we may reap—his work goes on.” 
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THE HANDS DROP OFP: THE WORK | (jleanings from Epistles to Canada Yearly Meet- 


ing, held at Pickering, Ontario, 1900: 

Let us remember that “all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God;” even 
our trials and various temptations, which at 
the moment seem grievous are means in our 
Heavenly Father’s hand of advancing our spirit- 
ual life, for if there were no temptations there 
would be no battle, and without battle no vic- 
tory is possible. The apostle James tells fis 
“to count it all joy when we fall into divers 
temptations knowing that the trial of your 
faith worketh patience.” But he also says 
“every man when he is tempted is drawn away 
of his own lust and enticed,” which if yielded 
to, results in sin, and the paths of sin lead to 
death. Is not the expression “his own lust,” 
but another form of the more familiar term 
selfishness? What wrong doing can we think 
of which is not gendered by self-exaltation, 
self-gratification? Oh! may it be ours and 
yours to seek to obtain the victory over self, 
that our hearts may be wholly cleansed from 
self and all that defiles, so we may become fit 
temples for the sanctifying presence of the 
spirit of our God. What a blessed condition 
to be in; what room is there, in such a condi- 
tion, for impure thoughts and words?—lJowa. 


“Through faith of which He himself is the 
author, we are drawn in God’s love to receive 
Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wis- 
dom and righteousness, and sanctification and 
redemption.” 

Coming in the flesh, through his life, suffer- 
ings and death, he finished the work God his 
Father gave him to do, in opening up a way 
for sinners to come to God, whereby “God 
might be just, and the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesus.” This same Jesus now 
comes in spirit to fulfil the purpose of his 
death “‘to redeem his people from all iniquity, 
and purify unto Himself a peculiar people zeal- 
ous of good works.” It is then as through 
faith, hearing the call of God we obey his 
mandates, we are led into true repentance 
toward God, and yielding our heart to the work 
of faith with power, our hearts are cleansed 
from sin; and it is as “ walking in the light” 
(which makes manifest to man both the sin 
and the fountain), ““we have fellowship with 
God, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.”—Kansas. 


We sympathize with you in your widely scat- 
tered meetings and membership, and we feel 
that when so far from Friends’ meetings that 
you cannot attend, it is better to sit down with 
your families and wait upon the Lord in silence 
than to attend other places of worship. There 
are often cases in which such faithfulness is 
blessed. Our dear Friend Archibald Crosbie 
related an instance of a Friend in England or 
Scotland, living in a city where he was the 
only Friend; feeling it required of him to sit 
alone in silence, and after a considerable time 
another person joined him, and still another, 
until a good sized Friends’ meeting was estab- 
lished. There is always encouragement, dear 
Friends, to be faithful in every duty. 

We have received and read at this time 
Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings with 
which we corresyond, confirming us in the be- 
lief that such correspondence is in accordance 
with the will of the great I Am, and that He 
deigns to bless these expressions of concern 
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and fellowship for each other; and that as we 
seek for ability to write under the blessed 
influence and constraining love of the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, these letters will 
continue to bind us together in loving fellow- 
ship, and help us to declare the whole counsel 
of God. 

The present disturbed and warlike attitude 
of the world makes it the more imperative for 
us, as a people, to keep very close to our good 
Guide, waiting for and obeying the clear man- 
ifestations of Truth in our hearts. The mis- 
sion of the Society of Friends is not fulfilled 
as long as so much exists in the professed 
Christian church contrary to the pure and 
peaceable principles of the Gospel as taught 
and exemplified by the blessed Saviour.— New 
England. 


Many fathers and mothers have of late been 
removed from works to rewards, yet in view- 
ing the many solid, attentive young people 
now gathered here, we believe it is the design 
of the Most High, through the qualifying in- 
fluence of his Holy Spirit, to raise up others 
(if faithfulness is abode in) to take their 
places, which is encouraging to us. 

May you, as well as we, be faithful to all 
our principles and testimonies, being good 
examples to the dear youth, thus evincing to 
them that there is indeed a reality in the re- 
ligion we profess, it being none other than 
primitive Christianity revived. This changes 
the heart from a state of nature to a state of 
grace, and is that for which our early Friends 
suffered so much. To them, all of our testi- 
monies were near and dear, they being an out- 
growth of faithfulness to the manifestation of 
duty. Dear Friends, we do not wish to pro- 
long this token to you, realizing that the letter 
of itself killeth, and that it is the spirit that 
giveth life; but we do desire your preserva- 
tion and establishment on the one sure foun- 
dation. @aul counted not himself to have ap- 
prehended, but he says, “forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” “Therefore, 
whereto we have already attained, let us walk 
by the same rule, let us mind the same thing.” 
Thus may all be preserved “in the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace,” that so labor- 
ing together we may be instrumental in ad- 
vancing the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, whose fruit is “‘ Peace on earth 
and goodwill to men.”—Ohio. 





EVERY one who lives wholly to please God 
has a right to claim his protection, his direc- 
tion and his help, not every hour only, but 
every moment of his life. It is more than a 
mere sentiment tolive. It is a serious reality, 
in which the hand, the head and the heart are 
all enlisted. The only way, therefore, for the 
Christian is to “commit” himself habitually, 
sincerely, unhesitatingly and with godly trust 
into the hands of Him who has warranted us in 
believing that all things have worked, do now 
work and will work, in the coming days, for 
our good.—The Christian. 


+ — 


Ir there is any person to whom you feel dis- 
like, that is the person of whom you ought 
never to speak.—Cecil. 


Sound Words. 
(Continued from page 30.) 

Why do you object to the ministers being 
called reverend, and to wearing clothes to dis- 
tinguish them from others? 

Because these things were just the things 
the Pharisees loved, whom Jesus upbraided for 
so doing, and taught his disciples “that One 
only is your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren,” Again, “Be ye not of men 
called Rabbi” —a Babylonish term, Rab, as 
Rab-Shakeh (Isaiah xxxvi: 2), etc., signifying 
Lord or Master, and applied by the Jews as a 
title of honor to those skilled in the law, and 
the traditional lore of the Jews afterwards em- 
bodied in the Talmud. But “ reverend ” is a still 
higher term of flattery, being in the Holy Scrip- 
tures only once used, and that to God—“ Holy 
and reverend is his name” (Ps. cxi: 9). Christ 
is the Head over all to his church, and his gifts 
to the members are all honorable, and these 
gifts are various, nor does a gift in the ministry 
of itself confer any sanctity beyond that be- 
stowed on other members of the church, Christ’s 
body. Above all others a minister needs have 
the gift of humility, which having, Elihu’s 
language becomes him, “Let me not I pray 
you, accept any man’s person, neither let me 
give flattering titles unto man. For | know 
not to give flattering titles; in so doing my 
Maker would soon take me away” (Job xxxii: 
21, 22). Besides all this, we honor men ac- 
cordingly as God honors them, as this He does 
to all the faithful, and we are also enjoined 
to “ Honor all men,” and nothing but unright- 
eousness should cause us to hold them in any 
degree of dishonor. So we can neither give 
nor take lip honor, too often bestowed on un- 
worthy men by fawning flatterers. 

As to wearing peculiar garments, the Phari- 
sees did the like. Each grade amongst the 
hierarchical systems does the same now. None 
of the apostles ever gave instructions to that 
effect, and who is there can prove that they 
ever thus clothed themselves? 

Finally, all true Christians are made kings 
and priests to God, not according to the com- 
mandments of men, but as Christ Jesus was 
called to be a High Priest to God in spiritual 
things, so, under and by Him are his people 
made priests to God, “after the power of an 
endless life;” and this power these earthen ves- 
sels hold at their Lord and Master’s will, to be 
broken at will, until re-formed and fitted again 
to hold the offering prepared of Him. 

But do not you Friends wear a peculiar garb? 
Not one enjoined by any so-called canon of 
the church, nor have we any distinctive dress 
amongst ourselves to distinguish what properly 
is neither ours, nor yet in our own power, but 
only held, like others, as faithful to duty. 
Garments stripped of superfluity, giving no 
place for pride or vanity to work, are in strict 
keeping with the commandments of the apos- 
tles Peter and Paul. Being made free men 
and women in Christ, we cannot become slaves 
and devotees of fashion. Garments, first made 
necessary to man, through sin, are now for 
use; and in them to display pride and vanity 
belies the profession of the Christian, and those 
shackles of his bondage to the world and its 
fashions are willingly discarded when the Truth 
makes him a free man, seeking not glory and 
honor of men, but of God only, who looks on 
the heart; and he who would approach the 


mercy seat of God should bow in humility, in 
meekness, and in quietude of spirit. He who is 
the author of this purifying faith, says, ‘“‘ How 
can ye believe, which receive honor one of an- 
other, and seek not the honor that cometh from 
God only?” (John v: 44). Do not earthly po- 
tentates giving audience, demand of those who 
would do them homage, that they be clothed 
in apparel to their liking? Let then the cloth- 
ing of our hearts be such as is well pleasing 
to our Lord. 

Why is it better not to use the term “ anointed 
ones” as applicable to ministers of the gospel? 
Because it is a term used but once in Holy 
Scripture (Zech. iv: 14), and then in reference 
to the one true God, elsewhere spoken of as 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Nor are Christ’s ministers anywhere spoken 
of as being more than their brethren specially 
anointed like as priests, for that service. They 
are called, empowered and commissioned, as 
was the apostle Paul, and like all other mem- 
bers of the church, which is Christ’s body, par- 
take of his “anointing which they receive of 
God,” and which abideth in all who retain a 
membership in that body. And it is to this 
anointing, that servants of Christ, as true wit- 
nesses to Him and his power seek to bring men, 
that they may hear and obey God’s call and be 
anointed; for, by this are all taught of God. 

Why is it best to refrain from using the 
term “ dear God,” or “ dear Saviour?” 

Because the word “dear” is not so used in 
Scripture. It is an expression used to equals, 
or by condescension to others. The Son with 
the Father is called “ God’s dear Son,” and by 
adoption Christians are styled “ dear children ” 
(Eph. v: 1). But Jesus whilst on earth never 
used the term to his Father, nor though the 
apostles knew and loved the Lord Jesus as a 
man, yet they so reverenced him as God, that 
they never used the word. In like manner, 
though on several occasions Jesus condescended 
to call those who do the Father’s will “ breth- 
ren,” the apostles never called him “ brother ” 
or “elder brother.” It is true “ He was made 
like unto his brethren,” and with us “He that 
is joined to the Lord is one spirit” (1 Cor. vi: 
17). Truly, all baptized by the one spirit into 
one body, are of the family and household of 
God, and as such are all brethren in Christ. 

Yet for these and like things we would not 
esteem a brother any the less, nor make a man 
“an offender for a word,” else would we be 
void of that charity which thinketh no evil. 
But seeing, let us walk according to the light 
bestowed, and walking let our light, in our 
daily conversation, gravity, fewness and sin- 
cerity of our words, brightly shine, and that 
others may come to a clearer discernment and 
a watchful frame of mind, remembering, “By 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned ” (Matt. xii: 37). 
Even a soldier in the field is better known by 
his language than by his uniform. We should 
know one another by tokens deeper than mere 
words, the language of the spirit, which is 
love. Yet the importance of carefully guard- 
ing a pure language is well exemplified by that 
sad episode in Jephthah’s career, when forty. 
and two thousand Ephraimites who had foolishly 
envied him on account of his victory and the 
consequent delivery of Israel, which yet he 
owed all to God and gave to Him the glory, 
these brethren in Israel were slain, detected 
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by their Shibboleth, which in their mouths be- 
came Sibboleth. And as in them the heart 
first imbibed sinful feelings, ere words con- 
victed them, so all apostacy is first from grace, 
God’s power in man; then words and deeds 
follow, making still more manifest a fall from 
grace. W. W. B. 


Selected for ‘‘ THE FRIEND.”’ 
SHOE STRINGS. 
A little girl, long, long ago 
Sat lacing up her shoe; . 
The holes then, had no nice brass rings 
And if the tags were off the strings 
"Twas hard to push them through. 





She wet the strings and twisted them, 
With earnest face awry, 
And punched and poked with patient zeal, 
’Till suddenly her hands grew still 
And she began to cry. 


“T've just had such a thought!” she sobbed : 
“Until I’m old and gray 

I just will have to keep ahead, 

Mornings and mornings, ’till I’m dead, 
Lacing my shoes each day!” 


That little girl is grown up now, 
And she has learned two things: 

That half the burdens we foresee 

Prove lighter than we thought they’d be, 
And often, too, take wings. 


And that while some task, new or old 
Always attends our way 

We'll seldom fail to get well through 

With each, if we don’t try to do 
To-morrow’s work to-day. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
An Explanation. 


My article in the Springfield Republican, most 
of which appeared in THE FRIEND of Seventh 
Month 4th, had a few typographical errors. 
One in the quotation from David Gregg’s re- 
marks. Instead of reading, “They have the 
honor of being one of the five divisions of Chris- 
tendom,” etc., it should read first instead of 
five. And where it reads, God saved Moses 
alone, it should be alive, and the date should 
be Seventh instead of Fourth Month. 

The heading was given by the Springfield 
Republican, not by myself. It is hardly appro- 
priate. The article did allude to the ridicule 
given to the Prohibition party by others, but 
the main drift designed to show the want of a 
high standard of morality in the world, and 
that Friends had exerted an influence for good 
among peoples and nations. 

JOHN W. Foster. 

WESTERLY, R. I., Eighth Month 8th, 1900. 
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“HE that doeth righteousness is righteous. 
His being righteous makes him able and willing 
actually to do right. Not that his works jus- 
tify him, but the justified man works. Not 
that the fruit makes the root and the tree 
good, but good fruit shows the root and the 
tree to be good.—Zion’s Watchman. 





GREEK, Latin, French, German, Natural and 
Physical Science, Metaphysics and A‘sthetics, 
are all profitable and delightful, both as train- 
ing and as acquisitions, to him who studies 
them with intelligence and love, but not one of 
them has the least claim to be called an ac- 
quisition essential to a liberal education or an 
essential part of a sound training.”—President 
Eliot, of Harvard College. 


THE FRIEND. 


For ‘‘ THE FRIEND.” 
Cornell in Summer. 


Cornell University in common with Harvard, 
the University of Chicago and many other less 
important institutions, now holds a summer ses- 
sion. In ordinary parlance this session is spoken 
of as a Summer School, but, strictly speaking, 
it is a regular six weeks’ term of the univer- 
sity, and the machinery of university life is in 
running order very much as in regular term 
time. The work counts, even for undergraduate 
students, and not a few of this class are able 
to shorten, or at least to lighten, the regular 
four years’ course by taking some summer work. 
The professors, naturally enough, are not all 
giving courses during the summer time, but a 
majority of the most famous are at hand and 
give themselves to the work with a will. 

Not the least interesting feature of the Sum- 
mer School is the Nature Study work under the 
direction of the College of Agriculture. Read- 
ers of THE FRIEND may be surprised to know 
what a missionary spirit goes out from this 
great centre of learning to convince the citi- 
zens of New York State, and through them the 
larger circle of the whole country, that agri- 
culture is at once one of the most worthy, at- 
tractive and steadily profitable callings open 
to the youth of our land. The method of the 
Nature work in the summer session is to give 
the two hundred teachers in that department 
(there are about four hundred and fifty regis- 
tered summer students) some knowledge and 
enthusiasm along lines of Nature Study which 
they in turn can hand on to their children. 
Plant life and animal life are made to be open 
avenues of interest and education, and inciden- 
tally the resources and management of the Cor- 
nell farm are brought under observation. Prof. 
Roberts, the head of the Department of Agri- 
culture, is also the university farmer, and under 
his direction the farm is made to yield an in- 
come to the Institution, as well as to furnish a 
laboratory for the courses in agriculture, hor- 
ticulture and dairying. We have been greatly 
interested to learn how this model farming af- 
fects the adjacent neighborhood. Its experi- 
ments are all open secrets, and the professors 
conduct institutes in various centres and en- 
courage farmers to bring their problems to the 
university for solution. As one looks out from 
the Cornell campus over the miles of smiling 
orchards and fields that encircle the lake there 
are many signs of prosperity, and conference 
with some of the farmers has confirmed us in 
the belief that farming from this vantage ground 
of trained intelligence means success. 

At the George Junior Republic, nine miles 
to the eastward of Cornell, William George told 
us, somewhat proudly, that their farmer is a 
graduate of the two years’ agricultural course 
at the university. He further explained that 
the Republic bought three worn-out farms 
(about two hundred acres in all) and that under 
the present farmer the soil had been much im- 
proved and that already a favorable balance of 
income had been secured. In addition to this 
the price of other farm lands in the vicinity 
has advanced. Who can estimate the boon to 
the country at large if the farmer boys of a 
rising generation are taught that no more en- 
ticing field for health, happiness and profit can 
be found than the farm itself? Isn’t the time 
fully ripe for our own schools, that have farms, 
to lend a hand in this noble work? 
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Returning for a moment to the subject of 
Summer Schools, let me add a word in their 
defence from the teachers’ standpoint. Many 
well concerned friends of our schools feel that 
the summer is a time for teachers to recuper- 
ate their exhausted powers. This undoubtedly 
is true, but where this recuperation can go 
hand in hand with a limited amount of profes- 
sional and intellectual stimulation, so much the 
better. This, of course, premises good judg- 
ment on the part of the teachers in choosing 
a limited amount of work, and a situation for 
the school that lends itself readily to the ex- 
hilarating pleasures of out-of-door summer life. 
Cornell is fortunate in this latter particular, 
and we must trust our teachers for the former. 


J. HENRY BARTLETT, 
IrHaca, New York, Eighth Month Ist, 1900. 








For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Appreciation of the Arabic Version of Barclay. 


EXTRACT FROM A RECENT LETTER. 





RASEL METN, Beyrout, Syria. 
Sixth Month 3rd, 1900. 

. . . I must tell you how deeply indebted we 
are to American Friends for the five hundred 
copies of Barclay’s Apology, which they gave 
us four years ago. Barclay’s Apology is one of 
the best books in the English language, and its 
arguments and defence of spiritual religion 
are most clear and convincing. 

I owe much to Barclay, and it has been my 
desire to see it widely circulated. We have 
given the Arabic version to many, and now 
have the testimony of some who have read it. 
All speak of the benefit and light they have 
received. One young man of the American 
Presbyterian Mission asked me for a copy, 
having heard of the book from others. I gave 
him one. Some months later I met him again. 
He grasped my hand so warmly and thanked 
me for the book and said: “It is the best and 
most helpful religious book I have ever read, 
apart from the Bible, and I have reafl many, I 
have been wonderfully helped by it.” The head 
teacher in a high school belonging to a Scotch 
mission sent me a special request for a copy, 
as “he had heard from a relative of his who 
had read the book that it was so helpful.” 

I thought that the dear Friends who have 
so generously helped to pay for the produc- 
tion of Barclay into Arabic, would be pleased 
to know that God is blessing the book. . . . 

Yours very sincerely, 
DANIEL OLIVER. 





MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES DISTINGUISHED.— 
“A question which is frequently asked by 
those who are not familiar with the subject re- 
lates to the manner in which it is possible to 
distinguish between moths and butterflies. A 
partial answer can be made in the light of the 
habits of the two classes of lepidoptera. But- 
terflies are diurnal in their habits, flying be- 
tween sunrise and dusk, and very rarely taking 
the wing at night. This habit is so universal 
that these insects are frequently called by en- 
tomologists ‘the diurnal lepidoptera,’ or are 
simply spoken of as ‘ diurnals.’ It is, however, 
true that many species of moths are also diur- 
nal in their habits, though the great majority 

lo them are nocturnal, or crepuscular, that is, 
flying at the dusk of the evening, or in the twi- 
light of the early morning. Upon the basis of 
mere habit, then, we are able only to obtain a 
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partial clue to the distinction between the two 
sub-orders. A more definite distinction is based 
upon structure, and specifically upon the struc- 
ture of the antenne. Butterflies have long 
thread-like antenne, provided with a swelling 
at the extremity, giving them a somewhat club- 
shaped appearance. This form is very unusual 
among the moths, and only occurs in a few 
rare genera, found in tropical countries, which 
seem to represent connecting links between the 
butterflies and the moths. All the true moths 
which are found within the limits of the United 
States and Canada have antenne which are 
club-shaped, but are of various other forms. 
Some moths have thread-like antenne tapering 
to a fine point ; others have feather-shaped 
antennz ; others still have antenne which are 
prismatic in form, and provided with a little 
hook or spur at the end ; and there are many 
modifications and variations of these forms. 

Besides the distinctions which exist in 
the matter of the form of the antenne, there 
are distinctions in the veins of the wings, and 
in the matter of carrying them when at rest 
or in flight, which are quite characteristic of 
the two groups ; but all of these things the at- 
tentive student will quickly learn for himself 
by observation.”— W. J. Holland’s The Butter- 
Sly Book. 





LITTLE Alice, not three years old, came run- 
ning into the room where her mother was sew- 
ing, and, throwing her little head into her 
mother’s lap, said: ““ Mamma, I don’t want God 
everywhere.” Her mother suspected that she 
had been in some mischief; so she went into 
the other room and found the little girl had 
been doing wrong—had been disobedient. 





“ THE last thing a man wants to do is to con- 
fess his sins. He can confess other people’s 
sins very easily.” 


Items Concerning the Society. 


I think Friends are rather transgressing the 
bounds of the plain language, to pay compliments. 
—William Everett. 





Jonathan E. Rhoads arrived home from his late 
visit among the Doukhobors on the morning of the 
7th instant, and Joseph S. Elkinton two days later, 
both in good health. 





Eliza Varney and Jennie Baker have opened a 
school for Doukhobor children with over forty 
scholars in attendance at a village of the South 
Colony. The Government agent at Yorkton is in- 
terested in their work and was supplying them 
with a larger tent and school furniture. The chil- 
dren seem quite apt at learning. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FRIENDS.—We find in the Brit- 
ish Friend the following addressed to English 
Friends, which seems equally to concern all under 
our name in Philadelphia and elsewhere: 

“The Young Friends’ Association of Philadel- 
phia, through its standing Committee on Litera- 
ture, has been engaged since 1896 in the prepara- 
tion of a Bibliography of Friends’ Publications from 
1850 to 1900, which is intended to supplement and 
continue the well-known work of the late Joseph 
Smith, of London. 

“Tt is proposed to include (1) all works issued 
since 1850, written or edited by members of all 
branches of the Society of Friends, and (2) all 
notable works by others relating to Friends. Al- 
ready some eight hundred and fifty titles have been 
accumulated, and the work of compilation is under 
way. 
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“In order that this work may be made as com- 
plete and accurate as possible, it is desired to 
secure the co-operation and assistance of all who 
are interested in the subject. 

“As much difficulty has been experienced in ob- 
taining complete and accurate lists and details of 
foreign authors and publications, we would ear- 
nestly appeal to our English Friends to extend to 
us their interest and co-operation. 

“Communications may be addressed to HOWARD 
M. Jenkins, Y. F. A. Buildings, 15th and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia.” 





Another cause which operates against the min- 
istry is the idea, which is becoming general, that 
the ministry must preach scholarly discourses, and 
that for these it is necessary to devote much time 
to study: consequently the minister may not do as 
Paul did and make tents, or as one of our own min- 
isters does, make brooms, but must devote his whole 
time to the ministry. This idea seems fraught with 
much evil to me. It at once divides the clergy and 
laity, with all the attendant ills. It encourages 
the belief that ministers must be learned and that 
erudition is what is needed in sermons. It narrows 
the experiences of the minister. It is certainly a 
great mistake to suppose that we get the Gospel 
unadulterated when we hear it from an ignorant 
person, and it is glorious for one to be able to take 
the things of God and illustrate and enforce them 
from all knowledge; but it will never do to confine 
preaching the Gospel to a set of men and women 
with nothing else to do. 

It is not Greek or Latin or theology that will 
save the world, and it is not history and literature, 
or even science, which the world is hungry to hear, 
but the glad tidings which Jesus brought, and the 
simpler it is told the better. I have no doubt that 
within our own Yearly Meeting to-day there are 
many who are called to tell the glad tidings who 
are holding back, and will not use opportunities as 
they are given because they have little time for 
reading, and cannot preach sermons; and the oft- 
repeated assertion that to be a minister takes, or 
should take, all one’s time, increases this number. 
If these could but lay aside their own notions as 
to what a minister should do and be, and simply 
do that which for the present they feel to be their 
duty, our meetings would not be without the min- 
istry of the Gospel. 

Again, “ pastoral work requires so much time.” 
The minister should not be expected to do pastoral 
work. This is the very end and aim of the elder- 
ship—when it is living, and not a mere form.—W. 
M. Hobbs. 


Notes from Others. 


A projectoscope, to throw whole texts from the 
Bible on the sky is the latest idea of a New York 
revivalist. There are texts enough in the sky al- 
ready, if a man had but eyes to read them. 

It is stated that Roman Catholic missions number 
about three million native Christians and three 
thousand missionaries; Protestant missions, about 
four million native Christians and six thousand mis- 
sionaries. 





“ And they (the apostles), departed from the pres- 
ence of the council, rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame for his name. And they 
ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.” It 
requires the greatest effort of imagination to trace 
any connection between the church of to-day, as 
we represent, and even as we know it, and the 
Church of heroic days. Take a cutting out of any 
modern church record and put it beside this cutting 
from one of the earliest church writers, then look 
on the two pictures and tell me how the latter 
can justify even a family connection with the 
former. Are we in the apostolic succession? Not 
so far! No man is in the apostolic succession who 
is not in the apostolic spirit, and the apostolic spirit 
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was a spirit of self-denial, self-suppression, cour- 
ageous faith, valiant, soldier-like determination, to 
speak the truth and to live it. We modify, we 
adapt, yes, that is what we are—not apostles, but 
adapters. I knew there was a word somewhere in 
the language that would express our present spirit 
and service. We adapt the gospel to the age. We 
preach to the times. We do notstand back in those 
eternal truths which belong to all ages, and whose 
musical thunder should bring into reconciliation 
every antagonism and discord. Yet we claim to be 
the old-fashioned sort. The old-fashioned ministers 
bore scars for medals; they took honors in the 
school of suffering; they graduated in the dungeon 
and in the wilderness, and their breath was like 
the fresh air that blows around a mountain top. 
Would that the old heroic days would come back 
upon us all!—Joseph Parker of London. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep STATESs.—Further communications between the 
eight ministers of different nations imprisoned in Pekin 
with their respective governments have taken place, by 
which it appears that urgent efforts have been made by 
the Chinese government to induce them to leave Pekin 
under an escort which it promised to provide. This the 
ministers have refused to do without instructions from 
their governments. To leave Pekin, Minister Conger says, 
as the Chinese Government demands, would be certain 
death. All connected with the American Legation, he 
says, are well. 

An Imperial edict, transmitted by the Privy Council at 
Pekin says: “In the present conflict between China and 
foreigners there has been some misunderstanding on the 
part of the foreign nations and also a want of proper 
management on the part of some of the local authorities. 
A clash of arms is followed by calamitous results and has 
caused a rupture of friendly relations, which will ulti- 
mately do no good to the world. We hereby appoint Li 
Hung Chang as our Envoy Plenipotentiary, with instruc- 
tions to propose at once by telegraph to the Governments 
of the several Powers concerned for the immediate cessa- 
tion of hostile demonstrations, pending negotiations, 
which he is hereby authorized to conduct for our part, 
for the settlement of whatever questions may have to be 
dealt with.” The United States Government has firmly 
declined to meet Li Hung Chang as Plenipotentiary until 
Minister Conger can communicate freely from a place of 
safety with his home Government. It is said that upon 
his report on the causes of the outbreak and the acts that 
characterized it, together with the evidence of the re- 
sponsibility of the Imperial Government in connection with 
the Boxers, will depend what further course the United 
States will pursue. 

The total appropriations made by Congress at its last 
session amounted to over $710,000,000. Of this sum 
about $180,000,000 were appropriated to the army and 
navy, $145,000,000 for pensions, and $7,000,000 for forti- 
fications. It appears that the number of pensioners on 
roll Seventh Mo. Ist, 1900 was 993,529, an increase for 
the year of 2,010. During the first four years covered by 
President Grant’s administration the aggregate amount 
disbursed for pensions was $116,136,275. During the 
second four years it aggregated $114,395,357. During 
the four years of President Hayes, beginning 1877, and 
ending 1881, the aggregate was $145,322,489. The total 
amount paid for pensions since 1866 reached the enor- 
mous sum of $2,528,373,147, which is within a compara- 
tively small sum of the total amount paid for interest on 
the bonded debt during the period named. 

The expenses of the U. S. Government on account of 
the war with Spain since Third Month lst, 1898, have 
been $404,800,000 The cost of the war with the Philip- 
pines included in the above is set down at $186,678,000; 
2,394 lives of American soldiers, it is stated, have thus 
far been lost in the Philippine war. 

A Seattle, Washington, despatch says that while the 
steamer Robert Dollar was aground on the beach at St. 
Lawrence, on her last trip to Nome, her passengers dis- 
covered the skeleton of a mastodon eighty feet long. 

More than half of a British loan of ten million pounds 
sterling has been placed in this country. The Pall Mall 
Gazette commenting upon this, says: “ The loan shows that 
America will occupy a new role in the future—that of 
lender. Ere long American operators and investors will 
interest themselves in the international group and be a 
factor to be reckoned with.” 

Charles D. Lane, a well known miner who has returned 
from Cape Nome has reported that “ from 5,000 to 10,000 
people at Nome are facing absolute destitution, and the 
only possible relief is through the United States Govern- 
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ment. Steamers now running to Nome could not pos- 
sibly bring out the destitute gold hunters, even if the 
owners could be expected to give them free transportation.” 

A despatch from St. John’s says that the fishery out- 
look is the most unfavorable known there in recent years. 
Owing to the ice blockade off the Labrador coast the 
catch of cod shows a decided decrease, which it will not 
be possible to offset during the remainder of the sea- 
son. 

Fifty-two cases of yellow fever are now under treat- 
ment in Havana. Of the victims, eighteen are Ameri- 
cans. Thus far the mortality rate has been about 25 
per cent. of those attacked. 

According to “school census figures,” the population of 
Chicago is 2,007,695. 

The entire number of pupils in all schools, public and 
private, last year in this couutry was 16,687,643, out of 
an estimated population of 72,737,100. There are 101,- 
058 young men and women in the universities and col- 
leges, 54,231 in schools of law, medicine and theology, 
67,538 in normal schools, 70,950 in business schools, 23,501 
in reform schools, 97,737 in kindergartens. 

There were 452 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 13 more than the previous 
week and 7 more than the corresponding week of 1899. 
Of the foregoing, 248 were males and 204 females: 56 died 
of consumption; 16 of inflammation of the lungs and sur- 
rounding membranes; 20 of cancer; 11 of apoplexy, and 7 
of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, new, 103} to 1043; 3's, reg., 
108% to 1094; 4’s, reg., 1144 to 1154; new 4’s, 131? to 
1324; 5's, 1123 to 1138. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 10%c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.40 to $2.60; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.45 to $3.65; Western winter, straight, 
$3.45 to $3.65; spring, straight, $3.75 to $4.00; city mills, 
straight, $3.50 to $3.75. Rye FLour—$3.10 to $3.20 per 
barrel, as to quality. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 74 to 744c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 43 to 434c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 304c. 

BEEF CATTLE. — Extra, 5§ to 6c.; good, 53 to 5gc.; me- 
dium, 54 to 5¥c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Extra, 4? to 5c.; good, 4} to 44c.; 
common, 2 to 3c.; spring lambs, 4 to 6c. 

Hoas. 7}? to 8c. for best Western. 

ForeiGN—Among the causes which have produced a 

strong antipathy to foreigners in China are the acquisi- 
tions of territory by Great Britain, Russia and Germany, 
and the open advocacy in European nations of the dismem- 
berment of the Empire. Besides these which are of com- 
paratively modern date, has been the introduction of opium 
by Great Britain. A high official in Soochow writes: 
“From ancient times to the present day there has never 
been such a stream of evil and misery as has come down 
upon China in her receiving the curse of opium. 
From the time that opium was first introduced into China 
until now, a period of over a hundred years, the number 
of deaths directly caused by it must count up into the 
millions.” 

The advance of the allied forces from Tien-Tsin to- 
wards Pekin continues. Several villages have been cap- 
tured on the way. In a reply to the Chinese Government 
respecting its minister in Pekin, the French Government 
is reported to have said: “ No order to depart from Pekin 
will be given to our Minister so long as the route is un- 
safe. If a casualty occurs the responsibility will be en- 
tirely with the Chinese Government. Its strict duty is to 
protect foreign Ministers even more than its own. If it 
be true that the Chinese Government has great difficulty 
in defending them and in defending itself against rebels, 
it should order its troops to stand aside before the allied 
forces. This would render free the road from Tien-Tsin 
to the capital, and would accomplish the work of protec- 
tion which is encumbered.” 

The Government of Russia has given permission to its 
Minister to leave Pekin for Tien-Tsin, on condition that 
the existing Government at Pekin and the Emperor afford 
them sure guarantee that the journey can be undertaken 
without danger. At the same time, he is instructed to 
call attention to the heavy responsibility the Chinese Gov- 
ernment will incur should there be the slightest infraction 
of the inviolability of the persons accompanying him to 
Tien-Tsin.” 

A despatch from London of the 11th says: “The Rus- 
sian Government's permission to M. de Giers and his staff 
to leave Pekin under Chinese guarantees, while the United 
States and other Governmenns tell their Ministers to hold 
out till relieved, is the subject of much comment in Lon- 
ae where supposed Russian designs are closely scrutin- 
ized.” 

The Catholic paper, Germania, at Berlin, learns that 
ten out of fifty missionaries in the vicarate of Southwest 


Pe-Chi-Li have been murdered, and that three thousand 
converts have suffered the same fate. 


protection against Anarchists, the German Foreign Office 
is authority for the statement that it is likely a scheme 
will be devised, and that the preliminary steps have already 
been taken. 


the British garrison on the Elands River has evidently 
been captured. 


and Hayti having expired, Hayti now requires all Domini- 
can products to pay on importation the duty imposed on 
articles from other countries. 


met and decided to establish charitable institutions for 
consumptives in all parts of Italy. 


in London. 


by the German Government, effecting among other things 
the absolute prohibition of American canned meats and 
sausages, will take effect Tenth Month lst next. 


it appears that the consumption of horse meat is on the 
increase, and in Breslau, Chemnitz, Dresden, Leipzig, 
Zwickau and other places dogs are slaughtered for food. 


future. Owing to the continued increase in traffic and 
the influx of tourists, a shorter route is to be found be- 
tween Jerusalem and Kerak, the ancient capital of the 
Land of Moab. The first steamer, built at one of the 
Hamburg docks, is about one hundred feet long, and 
already it has begun the voyage to Palestine. 
has been given for the building of a second steamer. 
The management of the line is in German hands. 


British shipping earned $279,000,000, over a half of the 
total earned by the world’s shipping. Germany came next 
with $41,500,000; Norway, $25,000,000; France, $24,- 
000,000; Canada, $17,000,000; the United States, $16,- 
000,000. The total earnings of the world’s shipping were 
$509,000,000, of which $467,000,000 is credited to Eu- 
ropean countries. 


Although no plan has yet been adopted for international 


Lord Roberts telegraphs that after ten days’ resistance 


The treaty between the Republics of Santo Domingo 


One hundred Italian deputies, representing all parties, 


Lord Russell, Chief Justice of England, died 10th inst. 


The main provisions of the meat law recently enacted 


According to the statistical year book of German cities, 


The Dead Sea “‘ is to have a line of motor boats in the 


An order 


Mulhall, the statistican, says that during the year 1897 


Ambassador Choate has been appointed arbitrator be- 


tween the British and Chinese Governments in the case 
of the sinking of the British despatch boat Kow Shing 
during the Chino-Japanese war. 


Russian War Office telegrams from Eastern Siberia 


show the Chinese have destroyed the railroad in several 
places, but repairs are proceeding. The Cossacks now 
guard two thousand versts on the frontier railroad. 


In Norway, Sweden and Finland women are frequently 


employed as sailors, and do their work excellently, and in 
Denmark several women are employed afloat as State offi- 
cials, generally in the pilot service. 


Official advices to the Department of Agriculture re- 


peat that the foot and mouth disease is very prevalent 
among live stock throughout almost all of Europe except 
Norway, Sweden and Holland, and importation of animals 
from European countries is being prohibited by this Gov- 
ernment. 


It has been computed that there are 100,000 railway 


locomotives in the world. 


A despatch from Managua, Nicaragua, says: The Eyre- 


Cragin syndicate’s canal concession has been forfeited be- 
cause of the non-payment of money due. 


This leaves the 
Nicaraguan Government free to deal independently with 
the Unlted States in canal matters. 

The number of immigrants arriving in New York for 
the year ending Sixth Month 30th, 1900, was 341,711. 
The total immigration throughout the United States has 
probably been about half a million. 

Official reports at St. Petersburg announce that the Si- 
berian Railway is now open for traffic from Tcheliabinsk 
to Lake Baikai, a distance of 3047 versts, and also from 
Myosovaya to Srytensk, a distance of 1034 versts. 
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Gay” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 


appear in the — until nw week. 





NOTICES. 
A YOUNG woman Friend wishes to engage for the posi- 
Add. “H,” Office of THE FRIEND. 


FRIENDS’ Liprary, 142 N. 16th St. St., Phila.—The Library 


will be closed from Eighth Month 17th until Ninth Month 
1st, 1900. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—The school year opens 


on Third-day, Ninth Month 4th, 1900. For the admission 
of pupils early application should be made to 


Ws. F. WIcKERSHAM, Principal, 
Westtown, Pa. 


A CorRECTION.—The copy of “Minutes of New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting held at Westerly,” from which we 
made extracts on page 25 of our last number, appears 
not to have been one of the corrected copies. The name 
of “John Carter,” which was appended to an epistle 
should be changed to JoHN CAREY. 





DieED, at her home, near Spencer’s Station, Ohio, MARY 
HARTLEY, wife of Henry Hartley, on Third-day morning, 
Third Month 27th, 1900, after an illness of four months. 
She was the eldest child of John and Deborah Webster, 
and was born Eighth Month 16th, 1835. This dear Friend 
was a member of Richland Preparative Meeting, and was 
earnestly devoted to the principles and practices of 
Friends. She was ever cheerful, and, when health per- 
mitted, ready to help in sickness and to comfort the needy 
and sorrowing. She bore her great affliction with Chris- 
tian fortitude and was ready when the summons came to 
depart and be at rest. 
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